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any other suitable administrative powers held by
any public department in Ireland.

This important statute practically concedes the
principle of devolution. If Parliament can devolve
upon one National Council the control of waste
lands and inland fisheries, it could similarly delegate
to the same body, or to others, the supervision of
education, local government, locomotion, the poor
law, the control of licensing, telephones, railways,
factories, and workshops, and private-bill legislation.

The relations of the subordinate to the para-
mount legislature and executive should present no
difficulty with the experience of foreign countries,
and our own colonies to guide us. Some of the most
energetic and advancing communities in existence,
such as the United States of America, the German
Empire, the Dominion of Canada, and the Common-
wealth of Australia, are organised on the basis of
a separation of local and central functions; and we
are justified in inferring that the progress of these
countries is due, in part at least, to the suitability of
this method of government for societies in a high
state of industrial development.*

The advantages claimed for this long-foreshadowed
change are that it will set free the Central Parlia-
ment, and give it leisure and energy to attend
steadily to imperial interests. The House of
Commons will gain in dignity, as well as efficiency,
if it is in a position to discuss these large questions,
without being harried and disturbed by the constant
pressure of minor legislation. On the other hand, the
various National Councils would be able to deTote

* See the admirable discussion of the whole subject in
Hollands's Imperium et Liberia*.